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The Missionary Ship of the Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel (S.F.G.} 


No. 123 Vor. X. SEPT., 1920. Price 4d. 


SURINAM. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
THE YEAR 1919. : 


1.—The Post-War Position of Surinam within the Cnity., 


T the “‘Annual Conference of Missionanes’’ held during 
the year under review a proposal was presented, 


which met with the approval of many of those 


present, by which expression was to be given to the 
desirability of maintaining the Unity, if only for the sake of 
Surinam, the largest missionfield of the Brethren’s Church. 
And circumstances have so shaped themselves that, for the 
present at any rate,. Surinam is the only missionfield which 


is left to the Continental Branch of the Chureh to admunister. 


2.—Problems of the Future, 


However sad the position of things may be in the world 
at large, and particularly the outlook into the future of the 
Mission work of our Chureh as a whole, we here in Surinam 
cannot, when reviewing the last year of the war, do otherwise 
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than again and again begin with fhanksgiving to God, who 
has so wonderfully helped us through it all, and-has thus put 
us to shame. Surinam was during the past few years, and 
is still to a certain extent, an El Dorado, a Paradise on earth. 
True, for us the immediate future casts very many dark 
shadows in advance; a variety of elements tending to make 
things difficult for us are apt to make us apprehensive. 

In spite of the seclusion of our little country, and although 
we have all along moved on the outside edge, so to speak, 
of the war, nevertheless our Surinam people, and similarly 
our own Church members, did not remain untouched bv the 
change of thought regarding the value of things in general 
and by the prevailing spint of the times. Social defects 
which were hitherto unknown to us are becoming manifest 
here also and call for suitable treatment. Our people need 
to be guided aright in these matters, firstly because they 
are not yet able to guide themselves, and then because the 
mutual distrust that prevails and the ‘careless manner of fife 
of many make it much more difficut to care for them socially. 
Everything that is undertaken in that direction seems often- 
times from the very commencement to carry in it the germs 
of death—to be a lost labour of love—and easily makes “those 
who do it disheartened. But whoever loves our people must 
not allow momentary mocds like this to gain the upper hand, 
and the impression to become settled within them that ‘‘1t 1s 
all no good.’’ If we do not do it, others will, and they will 
thereby deprive us of the honour of leadership. 

The guild movement among. the local artisans, which 
owes its origin to the initiative of a few brethren in our 
circles, among others, and is furthermore also subject to 
their leadership intellectually, seems really this time to be 
likely to come to something, and the admonition to union 
and co-operation which are dinned into the ears of all con- 
cerned with unmistakable clearness and candour, are appar; 
ently not uttered in vain. 


Among our own members there are also those who bv 
their example seek to belie the dictum regarding ‘‘the lazy 
Creole agriculturist.’’ True, it 1s saddening under these 
circumstances when a young man who has surrendered his 
post as a salesman in a shop out of love for agriculture is 
doomed to see his large flourishing rice-field, which he has 
cultivated with much love and care, become, before he can 
reap the crop, the prey of some rapacious animal, and 
his maize, which he then planted with new courage, rooted 
up by jealous and wicked persons and left lying on the ground. 
if under these circumstances a person loses heart for “further 
efforts in agriculture, surely no one will want to blame him! 

The continued rise in prices in almost every department 
of life of things that are most needed for one’s daily sub- 
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sistence, causes want, poverty and debt, which are very real, 
and are felt deeply in wide circles of the population. In the 
most varied callings in re bag cry is equally heard for a 
better mode of subsistence, lor higher wages and salaries 
The labouring class has to hale itself to the hest of its ability 
and, so far as conscience will allow it to do so, by means of 
an increase in selling prices proportionate to the high pur- 
chasing prices; the employees and the officials have to be 
helped by means of a rearrangement of wages and salaries. 
For all, the bonuses are only a temporary measure—a drop 
of water falling on a burning hot stone. Unfortunately that 
which is justifiable and must without doubt be acknowledged 
as such in this cry of distress only too easily allies itself— 
that 1s, as we all know, the way of the world, or, rather. 
the way of human nature—to dissatisfaction with those who 
are higher placed, to a jealous view ‘of capital, which is ex- 
pressed elther aloud or softly, openly or secretly, in complaints 
which are more or less justified, and makes use of exaggerations 
as a means of agitation. All this naturally hinders and under- 
mines all healthy and profitable Mission and communal work. 
The younger generation especially Shows itself in this respect 
also to be susceptible to the spintt of the times. Much as 
all missionary _and church work nowadays has to have a 
touch of the social about it, if it is to hold its own, one is 
nevertheless continually making the experience that social 
work which is undertaken by the Church and its organs 
is a two-edged sword. Under these circumstances it is 
necessary for the pastor to solicit from above a large measure 
of wisdom, lest all the well-meant assistance civen in word 
and deed should stand in the way of the deepening of the 
spiritual hfe which it is sought to effect by the preaching of 
the gospel. And he finds himself also confronted with yet 
another dilemma: he is overrun with persons needing help; 
as he goes about he gains an insight into no end of really 
appalling misery—nay, into impossible conditions of life out- 
wardly. And he would so much like to render assistance, and 
that out of his own pocket, since the Poor’s Cash is not suf- 
ficient for effectual relief. But if he does this he himself may 
get into difficulties and into a conflict with other moral obliga- 
tions. In this way the pastor of a congregation finds himself 
surrounded on all sides by problems which in theory already 
are difficult of solution, but much more so in practice. 
3.—Spiritual and Secular Matters. 

One might have imagined that, as a result of the terrible 
devastation caused by the Spanish Influenza at the beginning 
of the year, people’s minds sr have been severely shaken 
—and at first it really seemed as if this were so—but one 
regrets to have to report that our people were only very 
cursorily affected in this beneficial manner. And _ this 
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was the case both in the town and in the ‘‘Districts’’—also 
in the Bush Country. Touching must have been the scenes 
which were witnessed by our Brethren labouring in the 
‘*District’’ congregations—the people, and especially the Bri- 
tish Indians, dving off like flies, uncared for and without any 
precautions being taken, and then being buried in one common 
erave—or lying mixed up together in Hospital: Creoles, Java- 
nese, and Indians, on the floor in their clothes, not enough 


coverings and sleeping garments being available. And from 


the Town Hospital they carried the corpses away all night 
long by the weird light of the torches! True, the heathen 
Bush Negroes were taken aback when they saw that their 
gods did not protect them from sickness and death; but it 
was only for a moment, and then they clung to them all the 
more closely, hoping against hope, and they sounded their 
‘Baal, hear us!’ all the more earnestly and unremittingly. 
It is true, the Town churches were filled with more worshippers 
than usual, for the people were terrified, and superstitious 
fear here again, as-is so often the case, made the pace for 
the attendance at the church services. They promised they 
would mend their ways if they kept free from infection, or 
if, after taking the sickness, they got better again; but the 
promises were not kept, and they scon returned to their 
former indifference and the old beaten track. This was sadden- 
ing; and as was the case with the sister-church at Okak in 
the far North, so here too involuntanly the earnest words 
of the Lord resound in our ears: “‘They would not.”’ And 
how soon may not this become for our eee also a time 
of grace that | ‘Too late!"’ 


And is it not significant, in connection with what has 
just been said, that one of our missionaries in his Report of 
his station specially adds that the majority of those in his 
district who were taken ill but escaped with their lives, were 
such as had not been in good standing as church members ? 

But it is the duty of the pastor and the writer of a Report 
in all cases carefully to examine all such phenomena. | Faulty 
attendance at church need not always be the result of 
a lack of spiritual wants or a lack of desire. Oftentimes there 
is false shame at the back of it, which prevents people from 
coming. Something that in any way resembles a shoe they 
must have about their feet, and if that cannot be managed 
then common decency requires that they should rather stay 
at home. For the rest, we have no cause to complain about 
poor attendance at church during the past year. 


The church subscriptions, too, came in quite satisfactorily 
almost everywhere, and old debts were paid off. “A few 
church buildings received a fresh and very necessary coat 
of paint, to meet the cost of which, considering the high 
prices for paints, a good deal more had to be taken from the. 
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church treasury than was necessary in former days. Others, 
on the other hand, and among them some that needed it 
perhaps most, are eagerly awaiting their turn and, mean- 
while, are, so far as their outward appearance is concerned, 
not exactly a good advertisement for our Church. Unfortu- 
nately, there are also, even among our honourable Church 
Committees, many that cannot, or will not, acknowledge that 
the church treasury is intended to defray outlays such as this. 


The congregation at the English church is decreasing in 
numbers more and more. The “African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, too, makes but little progress; nor will it ever gain 
ground among the people, as it would like to do, so long as 
it has only an English-speaking minister. The fact that its 
school, the so-called ‘*New School,’’ is in so flourishing a con- 
dition is to be attributed solely to the personality of the head- 
teacher, who belongs to our Church and was formerly in charge 
of the Commenius School, and enjoys a certain reputation 
in the Colony for teaching. By the way, one can by no 
means lay to the charge of the Negro preacher of this Church 
an illicit propaganda in the spirit of E thiopianism over against 
ourselves. The church building of the filial at New Nickérie, 
which was dedicated in September, again stands empty, and 
the preacher has gone away for an indefinite time. 


Our relations to the two large Dutch Protestant Churches, 
the Reformed and the Lutheran, and their pastors is not only 
correct but was probably never so friendly as it is now. Our 
working together with them in the Joint Committee for 
‘“Bethesda’’ has doubtless a good deal to do with it. Then, 
too, the festival of the Jubilee of the Reformation made our 
relationship one to another more intimate still. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable fact that the local Lutheran congregation, 
which until quite recently was Lutheran only in name and for 
the rest did not differ from its Reformed sister-Church either 
in its forms of worship or in its teaching, is now moving 
away from it and is approaching nearer to us dogmatically. 
Indeed, their Church Council has even asked our Provincial 
Board to lend them during the absence of their minister Br. 
Vogt, one of our missionaries, as his substitute, to which 
our Board has agreed (in spite of a reduced staff in our own 
camp, so to speak) in as far as it is compatible with our in- 
terests. The contrast between ourselves and the Roman 
Catholic Church has been less pronounced of late years than 
was the case at times in the past. But then all the more 
dangerous is the quiet work of opposition that is being carried 
on by them, especially in the social sphere. 


4. —Statistics. 


The statistics of the so-called Old Mission show, over 
against. the preceding year, an increase of 43 in the Town 
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and a decrease of 60 in the Districts—in all, haiekion a net 
decrease of 17; whereas the New Mission was able to show 
an increase of 39, which must be credited exclusively to the 
Mission among the British Indians and the Javanese. Sum- 
ming up: the total for the year, viz., 28,214, exceeds that 
of the previous year by 22. The following review will, maybe, 
interest our readers:—At the close of the year 1776 our 
membership numbered 9; at the end of 1800 it wag 594; at 
the close of 1826, 1,800; at the end of 1849, 4, 175: at the 
close of 1869, 17,196 (emancipation had meanwhile inter- 
vened); it then continued to increase, until in the year 1908 
it reached its highest figure, viz., 29,425. From that time 
onwards it has decreased somewhat, and has always kept in 
the neighbourhood of 28,000 during the last few years. 


The death-roll was specially high ‘this last year as a result 
of the Spanish Influenza at the; beginning of the year. 


As has always been the case, there is again a striking 
disproportion between Communicants and non-Communicants. 
The former do not as yet amount to 55 per cent. of the 
total adults. 


Our 36 Day-schools, with 2,846 scholars, show an increase 
of 165; whilst the mercury of the Sunday-schools inclines, 
rather, to fall. 


o.—Items of News from Among the European Missionaries. 


Although there was once more a possibility of and oppor- 
tunities for travelling, albeit in a restricted measure, never- 
theless, in addition to one missionary whose wife was already 
in Europe, only three couples availed themselves of the privi- 
lege—and these will not return to the Colony, for reasons of 
health. They are among the veterans of the Surinam Mission 
Br and Sr. Freytag have laboured here for 31 years; Br. 
and Sr. Eckard for 29, and Br. and Sr. R. Voullaire for 
27 years. In them we are losing much valuable missionary 
experience which they had been able to pass on to the younger 
generation of workers; and for our churches they were fathers 
and mothers in Christ in the fullest sense of the word, who 
knew how to train our people by means of a proper mingling 
of love and wisdom. In our day it is not any more as easy 
as it was in the patriarchal conditions of former generations 
for a European to assume the right position over against 
the people. First, he has to gain their confidence and respect ; 
he must be able to assert himself, in order to hold his own; 
he must be able to keep his head above water in the waves 
of the sea of the desire after and the consciousness of in- 
dependence, which is constantly moving in the direcfion of 
that which is good and that which is bad in a people that is 
being modernised. Especially, in order to strike the right note 
in word and deed over against the young people who are 
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growing up, in Sunday-school, in the Associations, in the 
instruction preparatory to confirmation (indeed, in all pastoral 
work)—the right note which finds favour and re-echoes—in 
order to make them believe that one does not want to treat 
them like children, and yet behind the scenes to lay che 
guiding lines—in order to do this the Surinam missionary o 

to-day needs very special gifts. And that is just what ie 
Brethren and Sisters who have left us possessed in a high 
degree, although they belonged to the Old Brigade, and from 
personal experience were acquainted with the former so very 
(different state of things. In Br. Voullaire, who for more than 
twelve years has filled the post of Superintendent, not only 
has our Missicn Province lost a highly gifted, far-seeing 
leader, who guided the chariot of the Mission over hedge and 
ditch, so to speak, out of the old rut into the new one of 
the coming Native Church, but also the narrower circle 
of the missionary staff has to thank him for a great deal of 
inspiration, mental and spiritual, which he imparted to us 
in the ‘meetings he held, and by means of addresses and the 


like delivered on the occasion of family gatherings and similar 


opportunities 


6.—Items of Interest from Among the Native Ministers. 


The staff of our Native Workers consists of quite a large 
number of persons—39 in all. Of these, 18 are in the service 
of the Old Mission and 21 in that of the New Mission. Nine 
are ordained, 11 are missionary assistants, and the remain- 
ing 19 are evangelists. Of the 17 who sortie so far passed 
through the Theological Seminary 1 has died, 2 are pensioned 
off. 8 are ordained ministers, 3 are missionary assistants, and 
3 have had to be dismissed. The present course, which is 
the sixth, numbers 4 students. 


The ordination of the Brn. A. Hiwat and F. Stella on 
September 28th last was the last official act of Bishop Voul- 
laire By his departure our Native Brethren have also lost 
a great deal, as he always advocated their cause and they 
very clearly felt how warmly his heart beat towards them, 
as if they were his own children. 

After a good deal of experimenting backwards and _ for- 
wards, experience has in the end pointed, generally speaking 
to the evangelists who are already in the service and have 
acquired a certain amount of understanding of thei office 
as being the material from which to furnish the students for 
the Theological Seminary. In a course of study for 
‘aspirants,’ evangelists in the first instance are prepared for 
service, chiefly in the Bush Country, after which they are 
sent out to work. Those of them who for a number of years 
have given satisfaction in practical work, and those of the 
class of | ‘aspirants’’ who have shown that they are sufficiently 
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gifted, can later on be drawn upon for the ‘Theological 
Seminary. Then, too, generally speaking, our Bush Country 
evangelists are on a higher plane intellectually than was 
formerly the case. Although the chief requirement for their 
calling is this, that the heart be right, nevertheless the alore- 
mentioned feature is also of value for the cause. For these 
brethren have also to keep school; and the Bush Negro who 
is grown up and quite uneducated, whether he be Christian 
or heathen, realises instinctively whether the evangelist is a 
person who involuntarily impresses him, and whom he can 
and must respect for his mental qualifications. Of course, all 
the good training and education is of no use, if it turns out 
that the man in question or his wife is unable to stand the 
climate. Only recently several of these young Brethren have 
had to be recalled, after only brief service in the Bush Country, 
for reasons of health. Experiences of this kind make us feel 
anxious each time, in view of the future of the work. As 
a matter of fact, there are among these Native Brethren and 
Sisters only a few who are really proof against the Bush 
Country fevers. And this fact ought anew to bring the ques- 
tion home to our consciences whether we pray earnestly 
enough for these our fellow-labourers out there on lonely, 
unhealthy posts, that the Lord would preserve them from all 
the dangers to body and soul which surround them. This 
year again we have seen it in the case of one of them that 
he who is rot truly a Christian in character, is not firmly 
rooted in the faith, is not as yet himself quite free from 
superstitition, and allows himself to be used for party pur- 
poses out of consideration for other people, 1s doomed. And 
to our prayers on their behalf there should be added on their 
part a healthy esprit de corps—a strongly marked, conscious 
feeling of unity, of self-denial for one another, of community 
of work under like conditions of life; a cessation of that spirit 
of mutual distrust which is still so firmly rooted in them, and 
of self-depreciation ; a spirit of brotherly esteem and recogni- 
tion. All this is surely also necessary for a profitable con- 
tinuance of the work. And this must be said not only of our 
Creole evangelists, but at least as much of their colleagues 
from among the British Indians. This too is a thing which 
those entrusted to their care instinctively feel, viz., whether 
those who are labouring among ,them and for their good are 
united among themselves. Should they discover the opposite 
to be the case, then there may easily be an end of their 
usefulness in the work. 


On the other hand, instead of us Europeans condemning 
our coloured fellow-labourers in this respect, we will tarrv 
on the work in the spirit of unity among ourselves and with 
them, and with united forces, letting everything that is per- 
sonal and petty recede in face of the great cause which we 
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are all pet in like manner, and for the henahi of which 
we are alled. upon to supplement one another's work with 
those mifts which each one has received. 


(.—Hindrances to and Progress LW tire iWoork 


Naturally the work in. the Old Mission is of a more 
stationary and stable character, and for that reason we are 
less able to speak of visible progress. What we have to do 
here is again and a un to erasp and to maintain our hold upon 
possessions that pave long been ours, and to train nominal 
Christians and Moravians, who have been baptised, to become 
live Christians and convinced and faithful members of our 
Church. And here we have to consider the young people more 
especially. What can we do—what are we doing—to prevent 
the young people from becoming estranged to us? The old- 
time traditional Moravian patriotism which was passed on 
from ceneration LO veneration does not exist any lon iver; ai 
any rate, we cannot reckon with it as a ruling factor. This 
is wheré in the first instance, and first of all, our schools must 
get to work with all the more energy and force. To that end 
it is, of course, above all things needful that they should 
in very truth be schools that breathe the spirit of Christianity 
and the Moravian Church, and that the children who frequent 
them ag unecnsciously live in an atmosphere of that 
descriptt ion. It is and remains an unnatural and unhealthy 
state of things that a large percentage of the teachers are not 
even members of our Church. God grant that the voung 
teachers who have been trained in the institution presided over 
by Br. and Sr. Sechiitz mav infuse fresh warm blood into the 
body of teachers in our schools. To be sure, the future of 
our schools is, both as regards their outward and their inward 
development, largely a question of money. ‘Shall we in future 
have the means for carrying on a Preparatory School for 
Teachers and a Teachers’ Seminary? And vet these require- 
ments force themselves more and more upon our attention day 
by day as indispensable and an imperative necessity. Shall 
we be able to repeat the experiment, as was the case this last 
vear, of sending one of our young teachers at our own ex- 
pense, or risk, to Holland, for the purpose of preparing him- 
self there for the head-teachers’ examination ? 


The unsatisfactory state of our finances, which becomes 
more acute every year, results in our school-work suffering 
from a chronic state of lameness, and its having to let most 
enticing opportunities for extension pass by unobserved, as 
it were. At Mondésir alone, on the lLpper Cottica River, was 
a new school commenced during the past vear. The con- 
tinual answer: ‘‘We cannot do it—we have not got the 
needful money,’’ exercises, the longer the more, a depressing 
influence upon everybody concerned which-is only too intelli- 
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gible. Botine his stay in Holland Br. Schiitz Sil the 
greatest possible trouble to awaken and deepen everywhere in- 
terest in our schools; nor were his efforts in vain. But all 
will agree that the conditions of time and place were not 
the most favourable for an effort of this kind. Thanks to 
the great activity of some of its members, the ‘Hague 
Asscciation for the Propagation of Christian Instruction in 
Surinam’’ has been able to hand: over to us an unexpectedly 
large contribution for the year, notwithstanding the fact that 
it has long ago had to break into its capital. 


Everybody 1s now anxiously looking forward to the time 
when the private school authorities will not any more receive, 
as hitherto, merely a subsidy, but the same salary will be 
paid to each of its teachers as is paid to their colleagues in 
the Government Schools. For whereas in the mother-country 
(Holland) the teachers of both types are now fortunately being 
paid equal salaries, we here in the Colony are still awaiting 
that happy consummation—indeed, it has the appearance as 
if it were the intention of the authorities to shelve it, if 


all possible. 


Under these circumstances our Moravian School Inspector 
has approached the Colonial Minister directly in the name 
of the Governing Board of our Mission Province, with the 
request for this equalisation of salaries in Surinam. ‘True, 
were we to achieve this, it alone would not help us out of our 
difficulties—indeed, it might prove to be a gift of Danaus for 
us; for, although we might then be in a position to satisfy 
the demands of our teachers, we should have to disburse all 
we received in salaries, and would have nothing left for the 
costs of maintenance, administration, and pensions. Accord- 
ingly, the equalisation in the matter of salaries ought to be 
followed, as a crowning mercy, by equalisation in this respect 
also. In . that case, and then, we should at last, e.q., obtain 
at the expense of the Government a few school- buildings, and 
the unsatisfactory state of things would cease ace ording to 
which the church has at the same time to serve as a school- 
house, as is the case in most of our District congregations. 
Truly, that would be a grand change from the humble position 
which hitherto our schools have had to occupy. But since, 
after all, it is not money that ogaverte people, our hope also 
for the future of our school work is grounded in the last 
instance alone upon the Lord, whose wish it is that we 
should lead the children to Him Who can turn the hearts of 
the teachers towards the children and vice versa. 


At the ‘‘Conference of Missionaries’’ held during the year 
the subject was discussed what could be done for the young 
people who had left school, especially the young lads, in 
order to help them on professionally, so that they might not 
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be lost to our Church, but might become useful members of 
it, from among whom gradually in ever-increasing measure 
a reliable class of artisans might be formed. ‘Phe question 
was also considered of an obligatory and continuous course of 
religious instruction, reaching its culminating point in the 
instruction given preparatory to confirmation. 


When the Town Mission was founded and the Y.M.C.A. 
entered its own home in the rooms provided for it there, one 
ventured to hope with a certain amount of confidence that 
the latter would now go forward quietly and steadily; but 
unfortunately in this the leaders of the Association were dis- 
appointed. «When, as is everywhere the case, on Sundays as 
well as on other days much time is devoted to sport, and 
in this respect a great deal is offered to their young people 
by the Roman Catholic Church authorities, without any 
scruples whatever regarding the desecration of the Sunday, 
our young people get out of hand, as we are not in a position 
to offer them anything of this kind, even if we wanted to and 
were allowed to do so. Thus a more promising and extensive 
activity in this sphere, that of the Y.M.C.A., is brought to 
a standstill on the question of money; besides which, as 
already stated, the question assumes a religio-ethical aspect, 
and the problem now is as follows: In how far may we as 
a Young Men’s Association, which always seeks, and rightlv 
so, to emphasise its distinctive Christian character, take part 
in Sunday afternoon amusements of this kind, without running 
the risk of becoming secularised? The Boys’ Association 
manifests a greater degree of life and more lively enthusiasm, 
at least for the present—whilst our Girls’ Clubs are at least 
swimming along steadily in placid waters. 


8 —The New Mission. 


In the field of the New Mission we are able to report 
more visible results. We can chronicle here various very 
encouraging events that have taken place during the past 
year. It is one result of the last tour of Br. Voullaire to the 
Upper Saramacca River, during which he was able personally 
to observe how many people there were living in the most 
distant villages up the river who had all been baptised, but 
cculd only be visited every two or three vears by the missionary, 
that in this district two new evangelists’ posts were arranged 
for and manned, viz., at Pakapaka and Boschland—the former 
with 175, the latter with 450 souls. 


At Botopasi, on the Upper Surinam River, a new church 
was dedicated (as was also the case the year before at the 
neighbouring congregation of New Aurora) which, like the 
latter, bore testimony to the skill of its builder, Br. Schelts. 


At Waldeck, near New Nickérie, a dwelling-house was 
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erected for the evangelist to the Javanese who is stationed 
there, in which services can now also be held for the little 
Javanese congregation. 

At Lilendaal part of the former large Creole church- 
building was made suitable for a church for the Javanese 
Christians living there. 

The Children’s Homes at Alkmaar and Liliendaal are con: 
tinually growing in numbers, and are becoming more and 
more the chief concern not only, but also the proud possession 
and the great joy, of the house-parents. Finallv. we must 
not omit to mention the inauguration of a second Children’s 
Home—for Girls—at Saron. It is truly a fine and a pro- 
mising work which the Lord has entrusted to us in connection 
with these Children’s Homes, housing as they do nearly 100 
children in all, 


dee 


WEST INDIES (Eastern Province). 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1919. 


The Economic Situation. 
HE close of the war in 1918 soon created changed con- 
ditions in all the islands of the West Indies, and the 
disturbance of economic life, following a world-wide 


readjustment, has naturally brought up here as well 
as elsewhere many difficult questions. Labour has everywhere 
been making new demands, especially since the price of sugar, 
the staple product in this part of the West Indies, has put 
it in the power of the planters to pay a more reasonable wage, 
and the conflict between reluctant employers and insistent 
employees has involved all who use labour, even domestics, 
and created distrust and dissatisfaction. In the larger towns, 
where a great deal of agitation has taken place, bad feeling 
has in. some instances resulted from these conditions, and now, 
as always, there are self-seeking leaders whose interesf it 1s 


to foment and keep alive this distrust and develop it into 
class antipathy. In many of the British Islands there has 


been an increased exodus of labourers to Cuba and Sto. 
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Bistbiaes a regularly organised immigration bureau having 
been established, with headquarters at St. Thomas, where 
instalments of contracted people come and are thence carried 


by a large vessel direct to the estates in Cuba engaging them. 


> ~~ 
The wages offered them far exceed anything paid in these 


r 


islands, and, besides housing, return passage after a fixed 
period is part of the contract. Should the planters in the 
3ritish Islands not soon realise the necessity of offering 
greater inducements to labour to remain at home, there is 
danger of such a depletion of the working population that the 
sugar industry may be seriously crippled. In addition to this 


factor affecting our work, the very high wages offered in the 


states for servants and operatives in the factories has become 
an added attraction to our young people of the better class, 
and one after another of our best members and most 
active workers in the Sunday-school and other departments of 
the Church leave us for this cause, thereby in some instances 
making it diffeult to conduct our work efficiently. 

The high cost of hving has naturally affected our com- 
munities, where Wages and prices lor native produce have 
alwavs been low. In the Virgin Islands of the United States 
this has been added to by a rise of 233 per cent. in the ex- 
change on the American dollar, and as a consequence there 
has been considerable privation among the non-producing 
classes and those who have fixed incomes. Munisterial salaries 
have been found very inadequate, and in the middle of the year 
it was realised that some steps had to: be taken to meet the 
very real need that- was existing. The Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, whose headquarters are at Bethlehem, 
Pa., U.S.A., came very opportunely to our assistance, and, 
what with the re xady acceptance of the situation by our people, 
many of whom voluntarily increased their subscriptions, there 
has been made possible an increase of salaries all round, thereby 
relieving a condition that was rapidly becoming acute. We 
would here gratefully put on record our appreciation of the 
kindly help afforded us by the $.P.G. in this respect, and 
also in the facilities provided for the financing of our work in 
the very difficult situation created by the unsettled state of 
exchange in the world at large. We should also mention here 
that the British Provincial Mission Board has previously, in 
1918, and again in 1919, given us very substantial aid, without 

which it would not have been possible for our ministers to 
endure the strain of high prices up to the time above referred 
to: and renewed interest and activity for our work in these 
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islands has been aroused in our British congregations since 
the war closed, and has been manifested in many other ways. 

Outside of sugar, there are few other industries in the 
smaller islands where our work principally lies; and, while 
mechanics, coal-labourers, and those directly connected with 
the shipping have shared in the increased prosperity, the 
greater circulation of money has not benefited the larger part 
of the class of people among whom we work in these islands. 
We must record with gratitude the fact that, despite these 
conditions, there has been a liberal response on the part of all 
our congregations for the support of all Church causes. Labour 
agitation, of which there has been a great deal in some of the 
islands, has in certain instances been directed against the 
Churches, but has failed to affect the loyalty of the people to 
any extent. Religious adventurers have arisen, and new sects 
have invaded the -islands, whose stock in trade—for their 
motives seem generally of the commercial order—is opposition 
to the existing Churches or some religious fad that ‘‘takes’’ 
for a time, because of its novelty, but as a rule these people 
retain their hold on the curiosity and interest of our people 
for a short time only. ‘The deplorable fact is that they stir up 
rivalry and antagonism, confuse the minds of the ignorant on 
cardinal and important questions of the faith, and divide God’s 
people instead of drawing them closer together. 

St. Kitts and Antiqua. 

In May and June a visitation was made by Bishop Greider 
to the two islands of St. Kitts and Antigua in his capacity as 
chairman of the Board and Bishop of the Province. He was 
absent from home for a period of over five weeks, and spent 
two of these in St. Kitts and three in Antigua. All the stations 
in both islands were visited and personally inspected, the 
church officers were interviewed, and a special service held in 
each congregation. In St. Kitts Br. Hugo Henry was ordained 
a deacon, and in Antigua the two brethren D. E. Philips and 
Emanuel George were similarly advanced to the ministry of 
the Church, the latter brother having been for many years 
a most acceptable teacher and lay assistant in our congrega- 
tions in Antigua. An event of considerable importance in the 
history of this large and prosperous Mission, of which the 
Rev. A. B. Hutton is the active Superintendent, was the 
celebration of the centenary of the congregation at Newfield, 
preparations for which had been Zealously carried on by the 
pastor and people for some time previous. The services con- 
nected with the celebration were very largely attended, and, 
through the liberal contributions of the members and the co- 
operation of the sister-congregations, a thorough renovation of 
the church building could be effected, the sum of £120, a large 
one for these days, having been expended on the necessary 
repairs | 
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Trinidad and Tobago. 


In the southern islands, of Trinidad and Tobago, work has 
been influenced to some extent by the labour conditions and 
unrest that has existed here, and especially in the large city 
of Port of Spain, where from other causes as well it developed 
into a near approach to a riot. In Tobago there was actual 
bloodshed, before the deluded people could be brought under 
control. ‘The profiteering spirit in these islands grew to an 
unusual extent, and made the economic condition of the people 
at one time very distressing, affecting also to some extent their 
interest in spiritual things, and having, no doubt, a great deal 
to do with the violence that was threatened, and that came 
to a head in Tobago; but the Reports from all our congrega- 
tions closed with a cheering note, and emphasise the return 
to a better and brighter prospect, both in temporal things and 
the things eternal. 

Much interest centred throughout the year on the com- 
pletion of the manse at L’Anse Noire, where plans for the 
permanent location of a minister for the north coast of Trinidad 
are soon to tbe realised. This will redound to the more efficient 
organisation of our work on that coast, a centre of emigration 
ior both Tobago and the more settled districts of Trinidad, and 
where the rich cocoa lands are being rapidly developed. The 
schools of our Church in both islands are a great source of 
satisfaction, and continue a most important means of keeping 
in touch with the children of our people, while they contribute 
in a very great degree to the improved educational facilities 
of the two cclonies, and are so recognised by the educational 
authorities. It is very important, too, that these schools 
should remain under our control, for the safeguarding of the 
religious life and training of our children, and this is equally 
true of the schools in Antigua and St. Kitts that still are con- 
ducted by us. We gratefully appreciate the assistance that 
is rendered towards the upkeep of these schools by our friends 
and members in Great Britain, and beg them to realise that 
the value of the gifts donated for that purpose adds materially 
nct only to the efficieney of our work, but is 4 very important 
factcr for the upbuilding of the child and home life of our 
people. 

Santo Domingo. 


There have been a good number of changes during the 
year in the ministerial staff of these two islands of Tobago and 
Trinidad especially, the Rev. T. L. Clemens replacing Br. 
Samuel Morris at Belmont in the latter part of the year, and 
assuming the superintendence of the Trinidad mission, and 
the Rey. J. E. Weiss taking charge of Moriah, Tobago, in 
August, and becoming superintendent as well, while his pre- 
decessor, the Rev. James Sergeant, left the island about the 
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same time, ostensibly for Sto. Domingo, whither he had re- 
ceived a call in June. This leads us to speak more particularly 
of the chequered, not to say tragic, history of this latter mission 
during the year 1919. Our attention became centred in an 
especial manner upon our work there in April, by the sudden 
death. of the pastor of the congregation at Il.a Romana, Br. 
Wesley St..Louis, who had been in charge there since the 
previous July, and had in a remarkable degree gatned the 
affections, and maintained the interest, of the people. ‘‘A 
young man of talent, of earnest purpose, strong character, and 
Withal a gentle manner, he had won his way among all 
classes, is the estimate and description contained in the Report 
of the La Romana congregation for 1919. The necessity of 
filling this vacancy as soon as possible engaged the anxious 
thought of the Provincial Board during the months immedi- 
ately succeeding his death, and the offer of the Rev. A. B. 
Romig to visit the Mission in Sto. Domingo on his way te 
furlough in the States was gladly welcomed by them. ‘The 
insistent needs of the congregation at La Romana induced him 
to remain there as acting pastor until the arrival of the Rev. 
James Sergeant, who had received the appointment; but an 
utterly unexpected situation having been brought about by the 
resignation of the latter on his arrival at St. Thomas, our plans 
were completely upset, and Br. Romig has heroically remained 
there since, devotedly sacrificing his opportunity for needed 
change to the interests of the work. The Rev. Edwin Brown, 
from the Presbyterian Mission in Australia, was then provi- 
dentially offered to us and accepted the call to Sto. Domingo; 
but the exigencies of travel and the congestion of passenger 
traffic are so great that at the end of 1919 we cannot say how 
soon relief can be afforded and Br. Romig be released irom 
self-imposed but most efficient and helpful service. 


The work at San Pedro (Sto. Domingo) continues pro- 
mising, and increases in reach and efficiency, but is hampered 
by the fact that it is growing beyond the ability and strength 
of one man to care for it properly. A new and commodious 
chapel-school has been built at Porvenir for Church purposes, 
and a school-house that can be used for religious services has 
recently been erected at Santa Fé, both estates within easy 
reach of San Pedro. These two places, together with the work 
at Soco, now practically constitute themselves filials of the 
congregation at this flourishing city, in addition to similar 
centres at Consuelo and Colon, where there are yet no places 
of worship. The time and work of one man, divided between 
so Many points, and contributing to each of them the oversight 
and impetus necessary for their proper development, are abso- 
lutely inadequate to the needs of the field. Br. and Sr. Van 
Vleck, whose health has broken very much under the strain 
and responsibility of the care of this large field, will be going 
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on furlough in 1920, and it is to be hoped that their representa- 
tions of the needs of this work may bring home to our 
American congregations the claim it has upon their interes} 

and liberality. Adequate support now rendered would enable 
us to do a far-reaching and splendid work in the large area 
around San a4 up the unoccupied reaches ~ tae Macoris 
River, and in the growing and largely unevangelised city itself. 
Of this ehale field it can indeed be said ‘‘the herrea truly 
Is plenteous, but the labourers are few.’ . 

The congregation at San Pablo, in Sto. Domingo City, re- 
mains small, though there have been some additions iidua 
the year. The assistant in charge, Mr. Dickinson, is a zealous 
worker, but the recent entrance into the field of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, where, besides ourselves, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church is labouring, has natur- 
ally affected the growth of our work for the present. A very 
creat need in Sto. Domingo is that the Protestant Churches 
working there recognise the necessity of distributing their 
efforts ‘without waste and overlapping. Regularly defined 
spheres of activity should be arranged, so as to avoid duplica- 
tion of activity, and it is to be hoped the Inter-Church World 
Movement may contribute effectively to some such much- 
needed understanding. 

St. Thomas. 

The vacancy created in St. Thomas by the leaving of the 
Rev. A. B. Rome in July was filled by the appointment of 
Br. D. E. Philips, from Antigua. Two events of special 
importance for this mission were the dedication. of the new 
church at Emmaus, St. Jan, a year and a half after its almost 
complete destruction by the hurricane of 1916, and the renova- 
tion and re-opening of ‘the church at Bethany, in the latter 
part of the year. The former event took place in March and 
was distinctly a red-letter day for the Emmaus congregation. 
A large number of members and friends from St. Thomas, in- 
cluding many officials and the ministers of the sister-Churches 
of the town, were present, and the event signalised a new 
period of advanced usefulness for the people in this part of 
the island. It is gratifying to know that, though the rebuilding 
of the church and, practically, of the parsonage have involved 
the expenditure of a very large sum of money, the accounts 
closed with no indebtedness, and sufficient balance to cover 
the necessary improvements and renovations “in connection 
with the church and premises at Bethany. This was due, not 
only to the large gifts of members and friends abroad, among 
them the generous appropriation from the Danish Rigsdag of 
$5 .000 (£1. G00) as a memorial of Danish rule and the gracious 
interest always taken by King and people in the West Indies, 
but also by reason of the gifts to us by the American Govern- 
ment of the loans granted at the time of the hurricane of 
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L916 for the repair and re-erection of our buildings in both 
islands. The rededication of the church at Bethany called 
forth the interest of many members and friends from St. 
Thomas, as well as that of the congregation at that place. It 
took place on the 8th of October, and was a climax to the new 
order of things in the work o r Church in St. Jan. The 
happy and successful comuplaiter of all plans for St. Jan was 
brought about by the untiring energy of the treasurer of the 
mission, the Rev. A. B. Romig, ably seconded by the pastor of 
St Jan, the Rev. G. F. Penn, and many thanks are due to 
such friends as Mr. Olsen and Mr. Church, engineers con- 
nected with the Navy Department at St. Thomas, and others 
in St. Jan, all of whom rendered kindly and valuable services. 


St. Crow, St. Kitts, and Barbados. 


Our work in St. Croix and St. Kitts was-not interrupted 
by any changes in the ministerial staff. -In Barbados there 
was an exchange with the Tobago Mission by which Mr. 
Osborne was moved to Clifton Hill in the former island, and 
Mr Barrow, his predecessor there, passed over to Bethesda 
(Tobago). Conditions in these two northern islands and Bar- 
bados otherwise remained practically unchanged during the 
vear. Labour unrest which had affected our work in St. Croix 
settled to a more normal condition under the high prices paid 
for labour on the estates, and a better feeling prevailed towards 
the Churches. This was particularly indicated by the hearty 
response given when it was necessary to appeal to the con- 
gregations for larger contributions towards ministerial support, 
and a great improvement, especially at Frmedensthal, in the 
attendance and interest of the people. The congregation at 
Bethesda, St. Kitts, which had suffered severely through 
divisions and dissensions in 1918, has recovered its former 
healthy condition, under the able pastorate of the Rev. A. J. 
King, and is showing a commendable spirit of growth and 
interest. 


Review. 

The year altogether has been marked by many changes, 
and has been a chequered one, with varied light and shadow ; 

but our people, we believe, have not gone backward in the 
essentials of the Christian life. They have certainly at times 
been influenced by the prevailing material spint, ‘and some 
have been led away from the Church ; but the test of the times 
has been a severe one for those who are largely of the labouring 
and dependent. class. We regret that the family life and the 
home have so little power over the young, and that the Sunday- 
school does not afford the instruction it should, owing largely 
to the neglect of parents. This is the more deplorable since, 
in the American Virgin Islands, the American public school 
system has been introduced, which forbids any religious 
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instruction whatever, and gy ‘personality of the teacher, 
whether religious or non-religious, is the dominant influence. 
Church and school attendance have certainly fallen off in all 
our congregations during the year, partly from the poverty of 
the people, the increase “of the worldly spirit, and the secular 
character of the Lord's Day. Of course, Sunday attractions, 
especially the movie theatre, and the introduction of the auto- 
mobile, have been the principal factors in this change, and our 
people are not yet firmly enough grounded in the principles 
of practical Christian living to withstand these temptations to 
which they see the more intelligent society of our towns and 
cities so readily yielding. Readjustment comes slowly, but we 
believe the grace of God is working with His Word, and 
righteous living will slowly but surely be on the increase. The 
Church still works on increasingly pleasant relations with the 
Protestant denominations with which it is associated, and 
strives to exercise the widest Christian comity with all branches 
of the Church of God. May the plain gospel of love to God 
and man become the power from above to regenerate and up- 
build our people in their most holy faith, and so bring all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth closer to- 
gether. The new era in the Christian world must be unity in 
the faith—one Lord, one faith, one baptism—and as we work 
for that we shall mse to higher levels of holy living, and 
spiritual and eternal things shall re-assert their true value. For 
that end, devoutly to be wished and worked for, we hope 
progress has been and is being made, and we close our review 
ol a unique year, but one marked by many evidences of divine 
crace, with great thankfulness. 
EK. C. GREIDER 
Chairman of the Governing Board 
of the Province. 
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LEEPER HOME AT JERUSALEM. 
(Under the direction of the Moravian Church. ) 


FORTY-EIGHTH REPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1919. 


UR house lies about a mile from Jerusalem, on the north 
side of the Plain of Rephaim, where David once 
waited among the mulberry trees for the wind to siir 


the tops of the trees as the signal that the time had 
come for him to attack and defeat the Philistines a second time. 


When our missionary bought the ground and began to build 
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here, people touched their foreheads and shook their heads, 
to suggest that he was not quite sane. But he was sure that, 
where trees had grown, they could be made to grow again, 
and one has only to look out of the window to see that he 
was right. At the same time the masses of rock that make 
the whole north side of the valley look grey, and the piles 
of stone which have been heaped up to clear the land, show 
what hard work and patience were necessary to make the 
fields and gardens that one sees to-day. last year some 
more olive trees were planted, and a nursery of young firs 
may some day serve to mark more clearly the boundaries of 
our property on the west, and to serve as a protection for 
an olive-yard there. Little by little the desert is being made 
to blossom as the rose. But the last four years have been 
hard years. The war, which turned the world upside down 
did not leave this haven. of refuge unmolested. Again and 
again our sisters had to feed the hungry, as well as nurse 
the leper. In 1915 a plague of locusts passed over the land, 
and, though many people spent the whole day killing them, 
they stripped the fields and the trees, and left famine behind 
them. In 1916 the food shortage was so great that many 
had to lve partly on lupins, steeped in water to get rid of 
the bitter taste, and cattle were fed on lupins, so that the 
milk was sometimes bitter. In 1918, when wheat had to be 
controlled, and the various institutions were rationed, our 
Sisters chose to have theirs monthly, while the others chose 
to have theirs at the beginning of the year to make sure of it. 
When 1919 came there was not enough to spare for those who 
wanted large quantities, but our house continued to receive 
its monthly ration until the need was over. 

When the war closed in around Jerusalem, and our soldiers 
came over the hills opposite and past the monastery of Mar 
Elias on the Bethlehem Road, and bullets and shells flew by 
from both sides, the Home was still unhurt. When the firing 
was over, a boy, playing with a shell he found close to our 
premises, was blown to pieces, and his remains were buried 
where they were found by one of our patients and the boy's 
employer. Every institution and many houses in Jerusalem 
were commandeered as hospitals, barracks, homes for officers, 
and similar purposes. One day at 9 a.m. officers and 2()0 
men came with horses and cam@ls to take possession of our 
house. The camels ate the young mulberry trees, and the 
horses trampled on the barley that had been lately sown. 
At 4 p.m. the same day they all marched away again. The 
barley recovered and grew well, and once more nurses and 
patients were left undisturbed. As soon as the harvest was 
over, on May 25th, 1918, a military railway was built, which 
ran across our best piece of land. The walls were pulled to 
pieces to make the embankment, and for a time a lot of 
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traffic passed our gates daily. In February of last year the 
rails were taken up, but the embankment runs like a road 
across our field of barley, and the walls need rebuilding. 
That will have to be taken in hand as soon as the harvest 
is over. ‘hen, too, some of the repairs will have to be done 
which have had to be neglected for five years, if there are 
workmen to be found who can undertake them. The artisans 
of the old German Colony, which was founded here more 
than fiity years ago in the days when Englishmen and Germans 
alternately provided the Anglican bishop of Jerusalem, have 
been sent away, and apparently only the Jews are left to 
do their work. 

On Apri 27th, Dr. Einsler died. He had been our doctor 
for thirty-five years, and had been a real fnend to all who 
served in our Home, and to the patients. Dr. Canaan, a 
Christian Arab, has taken his place. As all our patients are 
Arabs, his intimate knowledge of their language and customs 
is of great value. 

Pastor Farhud Kurban continues to hold the Arabic ser- 
vices; but many things that used to be done for the patients, 
when we had a resident missionary, cannot be done under the 
present conditions. Sister Olga is trying to teach one or two 
of them to read who are w illing to be taught. Sister Bertha, 
who used to have the chief care of the sick, undertook to 
attend to all outside work, when the Sisters were left to 
manage the whole establishment in 1917. it was one of the 
many tokens of God’s guidance that we had a nurse who was 
capable of such work, and it is a prooi of her devotion to the 
work that she has been willing to continue to do for so 
long a time what she promised to do for a little while, until 
other arrangements could be made. It must also be counted 
among our blessings that we have had faithful servants. 


Hussein, who was reported cured of his leprosy a year or 
two ago, is still here, acting as shepherd and doing odd jobs. 
Some of those who began to take the remedy could not con- 
tinue to do so, because it produced sickness and vomiti: ng. 
For the last three or four years it has been unobtainable, but 
we hope soon to have a fresh supply, and, as the inventor, 
Monsieur Delord, claims to have improved it, so as to make 
it more digestible, better results may he achieved. 


The prayers of our friends are requested, that the work 
may continue in peace, and that God will be pleased to bless 


those who minister to the poorest of the poor in ‘‘Jesus. 


Help.’ 
ARTHUR WARD, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Jerusalem, April 17th, 1919. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
By Bishop A. Ward. 
(From Moravian Missions.) 


|l—Zurich, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. 


N March 19th the writer left London for Jerusalem. 
As the journey had to be made by way of Trieste, 
since no berth could be booked by other lines till. 
after August, he took Zurich on his way, in order 

to discuss Tibet with the Rev. F. E. Peter, who is spending 

his furlough there. For pure unselfishness and kindness our 


minister in Zurich is surely an ensample to the flock, and he 
and his sister made one more guest at home in their house, 
as 1f 1t were a matter of course. On Sunday morning the 
visitor was asked to speak to the congregation on the present 
position and prospects of our mission-work, and in the after- 
noon he was introduced to the president of the local Society 
in Aid of* Moravian Missions, who was deeply interested in 
the same question. He and many others on the Continent 
regard our Church as a test of the reality and possibility of 
International Christianity. That the Roman Catholic Church 
will weather the storm and remain an international unity is 
a matter of course. If we can do the same, faith in the power 
of Christian ideals will be strengthened. The points that our 
host made most of, as we discussed these things over a cup 
of coffee, were the resolutions of our British Synods, and 
the fact that an Englishman had been able to visit. German 
congregations and missionary leaders, and discuss the most 
thorny questions with the utmost frankress, yet without 
bitterness, and speak in public, as a Christian to Christians, 
and depart in peace and friendship without a single regrettable 
incident. Readers of the Messenger are already acquainted 
with the facts. To us they are perfectly natural. To those 
who have grown up in the atmosphere of national religion,— 
they are astonishing. To those who are looking for signs 
of a better future, these are among the most hopeful. 


From Trieste to Aiexandria there were not many passen- 
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gers; but there were kind friends and interesting companions 
among them. ‘There were Jews from various lands, going 
up to Jerusalem for the Passover, some of them hoping to 
stay in Palestine and work for it. I never heard from any- 
body warmer words of appreciation and goodwill than those 
that came from the lips of a Jew who had asked for infor- 
mation about our Church. The unselfishness and kindness 
of another reminded one of Zurich. Some of our conversa- 
tions were about Jesus, about the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the understanding that must some day be brought 
about between Christians and Jews, as they face the question, 
“What think ye of Christ?’’ It was little short of a tragedy 
that these men, full of high ideals and great hopes for the 
future, arrived to witness a faction fight between Moham- 
medans and Jews on Easter Sunday, when Jerusalem was 
at its worst, and only a man with the faith of Nehemiah 
could hope to build a temple of God out of this hideous 
rubbish-heap of human religions. 


Among the passengers there was also an American, who 
knew Salem and our leading men there, and whose daughter 
had been in our school, He had known the Quaker lady who 
refused to marry her lover till he set his slaves free. He 
had gone through the Slave War. He knew the Negro 
churches, and had stories to tell of the laughable side of 
their religious mannerism, but also of the shrewd common- 
sense and Christian character of some of their preachers 
and elders. As one listened, one thought of the hundred 
thousand men, women and children of the black races for 
whom we are responsible, thanked God, and took courage. 
There was an American clergyman, too, who was going to 
Palestine to steep his mind in the scenery and write for boys 
a book on ‘‘The Boyhood of Jesus.’’ If the plan succeeds, 
many of us will want to read the book, and it will be a good 
Sunday School prize. 


Here is Alexandria with its palaces and hovels, its fine 
European shops and its bazaars full of filth. Here are camels 
and donkeys, sugar-cane and really sweet oranges, innumer- 
able loafers and idlers. Mr. Thomas Atkins is here, too, and 
one of his chief occupations seems to be to teach young 
Arabs to play football. Some of them have learnt to play 
well, and their nimbleness is wonderful. And now we pass 
through the Delta with its fruitful fields, where men and 
women appear to work all day long, and patient oxen draw 
the old-fashioned Eastern plough through the light soil; where 
the man rides on the donkey or the camel, while the woman 
trudges along the road, bearing a burden: Occasionally one 
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sees a palm-grove, and finds, with relief, that the palm can, 
alter all, be graceful and beautiful; for in the town its leaves 
were tipped with brown and covered with dust. And there 
are villages of mud huts with flat roofs. They remind one 
of the poorest hovels in Ireland thirty or forty year ago. 
They are said to have one redeeming feature: that they are 
so dark that the flies stay outside. “The people could afford 
to build better houses, and here and there one sees that a 
beginning has been made, probably by somebody who has 
lived a broad ; but one swallow does not make the spring, and 
the mass of the peasants prefer the old style. One need not 
ask what is the religion of the land. The minarets proclaim it. 
One tries to learn something of the attainment and prospects 
of the people. Have they anv great religious teacher, any 
poet, philosopher, historian, musician, or statesman? One 
can hear of none. Their standard of education is still the 
college of El-Azhar, and the modern university, planned before 
the war, has not yet begun to be. Our fathers tried to carry 
on mission-work in this land. One of the pioneers of medical 
missions died here, and Antes, the hymn-writer, was bastina- 
doed here. ‘The more one travels, the more one sees the need 
of more workers, ready to take up the work of the fathers in 
their spirit. 


The scenery changes. Here is the desert. One wonders 
at the skill that built this railw ay, and keeps it from being 
silted over with sand, and laid pipes to carry the water o! 
Egypt through the desert of Sinai. The same skill will 
eventually bring order out of the chaos of the new problems 
to be solved; but it will be necessary to give to the work of 
peace men, time, patience, and all the other needful resources 
one gave ungrudgingly to the work of the war. A good, great 


aie 


‘statesman, with a large heart and a clear head, 1s the greatest 


need of all. One wishes all the ‘honest Yorkshire lads one 
sees in khaki in Jerusalem were doing good, honest, Yorkshire 
work there, instead of going about with mfles and bavonets 
to. keep order among troublesome folk. One is glad to see 
that the Turkish guard has disappeared from the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and has not been replaced with other 
soldiers, as in Bethlehem, where an English lad with rifle 
and bayonet sits in the dark es of the Nativity to see that 
worshippers or visitors, who come in w ith their candles, do 
not fight. It is not surprising that Mohammed arose, an 
iconoclast, in his day, or that his followers despise what passes 
for Christianity in ‘‘the Holy places.” A Turkish general, 
who had been to see the farce of ‘‘the holy fire,’’ was ifter- 
ested to hear that Protestants looked upon such vanities just 
as he did. In the middle of that part of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre which the Greeks call the Katholikon there is 
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a mark to show what the ignorant of the olden days, and many 
in the present day, called the middle of the earth. In a 
different sense from theirs, this is the centre of the greatest 
influences in the world for Jew, Christian, and Mohammedan, 
and the world cannot afford to leave it as it is—a centre 
of superstition, bigotry, and hatred. One longs to get together 
here, in a common council, the best elements of the three 
religions, to consult how a better future can be created by 
the united work of all. It could be done. 

The following list, showing the number of admissions 
and deaths in our Jerusalem Leper Home, speaks for itself. 


Admission. Death. 


1914 ee pis i 7 6 
1915 re ee ee 3 6 
1916 a ue io 14. 4 
1917 ae S24 at | 7 
1918 a ink = 2 1 
1919 oe oe fas 0) 9 

27 26 


ll—The Leper Home, and Fellow-passengers 
to Bombay. 


The visit to Jerusalem is over, and certain clear impressions 
remain. The first is the loathsomeness of leprosy, when it 
has developed its full power. When one has watched the 
bandaging, and seen every case, from the child with nothing 
worse than lumps to be seen, to the young man whose face 
is nearly eaten away, and one has realised that the nurse has 
been attending to these people without a holiday for ten vears, 
while the nauseous smell and gruesome sights make it difficult 
for one to sit out even one day's duties, one realizes the 
power of the love of Christ in a woman's heart. 


The second impression is the new spirit of hope in the 
Home. One man has been healed by M. Delord’s medicine, 
and all the rest hope it will cure them also. The new supply 
is long in coming, and we have written to ask that enough 
for all may be sent as soon as possible. But leprosy is of 
two kinds. One is in the blood and the bone, and causes 
the body to decay, and the limbs to drop off. This can be 
cured by this medicine. The other kind is in the nerves, 
and has not the same gruesome effects, though it distorts 
the limbs. This seems still to be incurable. One had always 
heard of the callousness of the leper. I did not find them 
so. I had the surprising experience of having my hand kissed 
again and again, and raised to the head of leper after leper, 
in token of thanks for the new hope and the assurance that 
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‘Jesus’ help’’ should continue to be administered to all 
who needed it. Again and again I was asked to thank all 
those who are kind to the leper, and I herewith pass on the 
message for the first time to all whom it concerns. My 
impression was that the expressions of gratitude were sincere, 
and the nurse, who knows the patients well, confirmed it. 


Another thing that struck me was the almost courtly 
politeness and thoughtfulness of some. They were almost 
distressed if 1 had to stand a short time, or had nothing to 
keep off the flies except my hands. One scarcely expected 
thoughtfulness from people in pain and discomfort. Of course, 
there are drawbacks ; but to-day I see the peopie at their best, 
and, admiring it, hope our work among them may tend to 
develop the best and repress the worst. If those who work 
for the Home or send their gifts would sometimes send a 
letter as well, or a message, however short, it would help to 
make our work more human and less mechanical. Christian 
Endeavour Societies sometimes are hard up for something 
to do. An occasional letter to the nurses and to the patients, 
not stiff and ‘‘shoppy,’’ but human and natural, would not 
only be kind, but a real help. There are four women in 
Jerusalem, very much cut off from the outside world, in 
danger of getting out of touch with their Church, except as 
officials corresponding with officials. They used to get 
many things from friends at home. They are cut off from 
these things now. We could help to increase their sense 
of support and sympathy at home. I can think of some, 
leading lonely lives, who might find in this way a new purpose 
in life, and be twice blest, hke mercy. Sister Olga Norgaard 
will go home to Denmark on furlough this year. Before 
she returns, she will go to England to learn English and 
to get some knowledge of English hospital methods. It will 
be a good opportunity for her to get into touch with some 
of our congregations. Materials for bandages and clothes, 
for beds and bedding, are among the things much needed. 
Many things have to be washed and used again which would 
be better burnt. 


Dr. Canaan, a young Christian Arab doctor, has accepted 
the post formerly held by Dr. Eisler. He has already made 
a study of the disease and will continue to do sc. He will 
represent us in all local negotiations with the Government 
regarding the patients and the requirements of the Home, in 
consultation with the matron and nurses. He has taken an 
active part in Y.M.C.A. work, and, therefore, understands 
the moral influence that can be brought to bear upon the 
patients by his regular visits. Pastor Kurban, the Arab 
evangelist, will continue his work and seek to develop it 


= 
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more by week-day visits, and so supply the lack of the 
resident missionary to some extent. He has now entered 
directly into our service, though it is still only part-time service. 


Until the new Government is established in Palestine, and 
has had time to look about it, the position of our Home and 
its future cannot be defined. But we have received assurances 
of goodwill from those in authority, and of satisfaction with 
the work and the arrangements made for its development. 
and we must wait until other and greater problems have been 
dealt with, and the time comes to decide what steps are to be 
taken to deal with leprosy as a whole, and not merely with 
individuals, as at present, who voluntarily seek our help. 


As one travels about, one has to explain oneself a good 
deal. A Moravian bishop is not a well-known phenomenon. 
But of those to whom [| have tried to explain our episcopate, 
none have failed to appreciate its simplicity and beauty, and 
those to whom [| have tried to explain our Church all want 
to know whether we have maintained our unity in spite of 
the war. , ‘‘Praise the Lord!’’ exclaimed a young Greek, 
when I had told him of the action of our Synods and of my 
experience in February and March. He in his turn told me 
of the efforts that were being made to reform the Greek Church, 
and the hopes that at least a working alliance would be 
formed with the Anglican Church. Another Greek, after the 
usual preliminaries, and similar statements with regard to 
his own Church, asked for explanations of all sorts of theo- 
logical questions, which, he said, there was nobody to explain 
to him. One wished one had plenty of spare workers to 
send to the aid of men like that, along the lines of our 
best Diaspora work. 


The next who stands out in one’s recollection is a Parsee, 
who asked questions and listened to the replies regarding 
Christian faith and practice for over three hours, not critically. 
but eagerly. It would be worth while to have a chaplain on 
the big liners just to deal in conversation with the great 
variety of cases of these kinds that one meets with. In the 
last fortnight there has not been a day without a notable 
conversation, such as few workers at home could ever hope 
for, because there is no such variety among the people we 
habitually deal with. There is the American lady who said, 
‘‘T’ve got no religion, and [’ve got no use for heaven and hell. 
I’ve got no use for shows. But I do want to feel that, when 
I've done my best in this life, I’m going to have another. ’ 
She had adopted a sort of belief in transmigration of souls. 
But she wanted to know if Christianity had anything to say 
to her—‘‘Only I want it quite short and plain.”’ ‘‘Father, 
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Saviour, Home—that is very nearly the sum of Christianity.’ 
—‘*That’s short, and its simple—and its pretty.’’ The last 
words, brought out after a pause, were characteristic. 


Then there is the young Hindu, intelligent, courteous, 
who had studied at an English university, and who lived in 
a world quite different from ours. For him astrology was 
a living science, existing side by side with astronomy. He 
was interested, and astonished, to hear that Europe had once 
had its astrologers, but that they had been discarded together 
with witches and seekers after the elixir of life. He assured 
me that, 1f 1 could tell him the exact hour of my birth, he 
could tell me all that happened to me in my lifetime and 
all that would happen for the next ten years. Another 
time we were discussing Hindu religion, and he said, ‘“There 
never was a time when we did not possess the true religion.’’ 
When I gave him our version of the development of the 
Hindu religion in its passage from nature worship to the great 
reform that initiated Brahminism, which centres around the 
threefold manifestation of God as Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer, he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! but that is all wrong, wrong! 
The pure and perfect religion came first and has always 
existed among us. What you call ‘nature worship’ came 
later, and was simply a development of the worship of God 
in ‘His several manifestations.’’ He was anxious to convince 
me that idolatry had never existed among the Hindus. ‘‘For 
us God is everywhere.’’ We were just passing an iron post. 
‘‘He might be in this post now. In any case, I might ask 
Him to deign to be present in this post, and ‘so say my 
prayers before it. You are going to visit India to do Christian 
work’ there, and I am anxious that you should know: our 
religion from ourselves.’” He was convinced that there was 
no real religion in England, nothing but materialism ; but, 
as his definition of real religion was ‘“‘Hinduism,’’ it was 
not possible to do more than assure him that he had missed 
the most. beautiful side of English hfe, which might easily 
happen to a man living as he had done, and that, if I could 
show him something of English religious life at its best, he 
would be compelled to change his definition at least. 
rm 

The most beautiful talk of all was with an Englishman. 
It was very English, and very comprehensive, and we were 
the only real Englishmen on the boat. Among other things, 
he described the magnificence of Milan Cathedral. when_ the 
Cardinal Archbishop read mass; and ended, “Whatever pray- 
ing was done, was done afterwards.’’ The same would apply 
in more cases than that of the Cardinal Archbishop reading 
mass. God go with you, my Englishman, and bring you 
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safely home to wife and child, and mother and sister, and 


may England be known as the land that produces men like 
you ! 


My latest acquaintance is an English Roman Catholic padre. 
He saw me arrive, saw my collar, and came and offered 
to do anything he could to help me. He began by paying 
my two porters, lest they should cheat me. It was only in 
the course of conversation that [ discovered he was a Roman 
Catholic, and some of his statements about Indian Christians 
had puzzled me. But what interested me most was his 
estimate of German religion as he had got to know it on 
the Rhine. He said it was the most beautiful he had ever 
met with, especially in the parish where he officiated as 
parish priest for some weeks in spite of his very slight know- 
ledge of German. ‘*You see,’’ he explained, ‘‘we can do things 
like that because we read the mass in Latin everywhere.’’ The 
big international Church simply does not consider the possi- 
bility of the breach of its unity through the war. The little 
one ought not to have raised the question. 


(To be continued.) 


oo 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


N July 2nd the Harmony reached St. John’s, New- 
foundland, after a long and stormy passage across the 
Atlantic, and on the 10th of July she started on her 
first voyage up the Coast of Labrador. When, about 

the middle of August, she leaves St. John’s for. the second 

time, commencing the “‘long trip’’ of the season, which will 
take her right up to Killinek, in the far North, she will pro- 
bably have on board as a passenger Br. 8. J. Townley, who 
is returning to the Coast alone, after a year’s furlough, in 
order to help out for a year or two, until gaps which will be 
created in the ranks of the missionaries this summer can be 
filled. Owing to a complete breakdown in health Mrs. Townley 
is unable to accompany her husband to Labrador. The 

Harmony reached St. John’s on August 9th, at the close of 

her first trip. 


In a letter dated January 30th, 1920, Br. R. S. Callander, 
of Makkovik, Labrador, wrote us as follows :— 
‘“So far we have got on well, the good hand of our God 
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being evidently with us. Time goes as uquickly here as in 
London. I hold two services on Sunday, a Bible Class on 
Wednesday, Evensong (mainly hymns) on Saturday, Men's 
Club (draughts and other games) on Tuesday, while on» Mon- 
days and Thursdays Miss Tatterson takes classes for the young 
women in the evening. . . . In a recent round trip my driver 
and I traversed some hundred miles. I have ‘two more 
extended trips to make before covering my entire district. - Oi 
course, we travelled on dog sledge. Six dogs only were avail- 
able. We took provisions in a box, and sleeping bags and polar 
bear skins to spread under the bags. Where we passed the night 
these bags were extended on the kitchen floors. . . . 1 slept 
in this novel situation to a degree beyond my expectations. I 
took Sankey’s hymn-books, and held services at almost every 
house, where the hymns were sung without accompaniment 
but with considerable fervour. i 

‘“The houses are usually separated by some eight or ten 
miles. This enables each man to have plenty of ground at 
hand for trapping and shooting, without encroaching upon 
another man’s. Game being scarce, and the people having 
no other source of income during the winter save in securing 
and selling furs (to traders in summer), this isolation 1s almost 
necessary. . . . Difficulties are to be met with here as every- 
where else—especially perhaps in missionary work—but we 
are very happy, none the less.’ 


Again, on March 20th and April 28th, Br. Callander 
writes :— 

‘“March 20th, 1920. Yesterday I returned from a nine 
days’ dog sledge trip in the southern district of my parish. 
I do not know how many miles we covered—perhaps 130. For 
two days we had weather too rough for travelling, so I remained 
within the shelter of a settler’s home. . . . We have occa- 
sionally had venison to eat—two or three times—seal meat 
mcre frequently. The latter is generally nice, though occa- 
sionally too strongly flavoured. Someone shot two bears some 
fifteen miles away, but we got none of that. Porcupine flesh 
is said to be excellent, but they are not common in this dis- 
trict. We have thirty-three children at our school. 

‘April 28th, 1920. We are now nearing the end of our 


first winter in Labrador. We have much to be thankful for, 


and little to deplore. As many as thirty-five children have 
attended our school at a time, but our number is now thirty- 
one, four having been required at home. We endeavoured, 
but unsuccessfully, to persuade the guardians of these to fipish 
out the term. We know of a dozen or more children who 
have been prevented by circumstances from joining this term. 
We should therefore have everything ready to receive fifty 
children at least next term. The problem of housing this 
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number, with our present accommodation, will tax our in- 
genuity. 

“Then it would be desirable to have another teacher as 
soon as may be. Next term we anticipate having more 
beginners. We-have five Eskimoes who have progressed well, 
starting from such simple words as on—in—it. If this ground 
has to "be x ‘covered again we should have a third class formed. 
My wife is fully occupied with the upper class (itself 
of several gradings). Miss Tatterson finds. full scope for her 
abilities and energy in our household management and the 
medical work, evening classes for young women, ete. I would 
like to feel our school work could be carried on by competent 
teachers. Another teacher could be accommodated. 

‘We would be so glad if any fmends in England would 
send us for the schcol children any clothing (boys and girls, 
7-14 years of age); especially material for repairs and patches, 
and darning wool. Some are so poorly clad for this mgorous 
climate, and the wear and tear of clothing that the little folks 
meet With must surely out-do English boys and girls. But, 
then, think of the roeks, the ° hash . and the ice!’’ 


We are glad to be able to publish in this issue of our 
(Juarterly Magazine the first two instalments of Bishop Ward’s 
Travel Notes to Palestine and India. In our next number 
these will be continued. We commend our traveller to the 
prayerful remembrance of all our readers. At the time oi 
writing these Notes of ours Bishop Ward will probably be 
either at Poo or at Kyelang, or possibly on his way back to 
Leh from these two stations. He reached Bombay on May 
25th, spent a most enjoyable and very profitable time at 
Srinagar, where he was the guest of the C.M.S. missionaries, 
and was escorted thence to Khalatse and Leh by our Dr. Heber, 
who had come to meet him at Srinagar. Leh was reached 
on July Ist, and on the 21st of July he was to proceed on 
his journey to the other stations of the Mission lying South 
and South-East of Leh. God grant that the outcome and 
issue of the visit may be the strengthening and firmer estab- 
lishment of this phase of our Foreign. Mission work. 


The following notice with regard to a new magazine which 
will shortly make its appearance in England, and is supported 
by the Conference of British Missionary Societies, will interest 
our readers. We trust this new venture will have the hearty 
support of all who are interested in the spread of the Kingdom 
of God on earth :— 

If in a suburban train, or your local tram, you cast your 
eye along the row of people reading magazines you will see 
the ‘‘Strand,’’ ‘‘Nash’s,’’ ‘‘Pearson’s,’’ and others, but it 
would come with something of a shock. of surprise to see 
someone reading a missionary Magazine. 
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That is quite natural, because the missionary magazine, 
which is, and must remain, the central and vital channel 
between the Society and its frends, definitely takes something 
for granted, and that ‘“‘something’’ is absent from, at the 
very least, nine out of ten of the rank and file, yes, and stil! 
more, of the leadership of our country. The missionary 
magazine is thrilling for those who alreadv have some know- 
ledge of and interest in the propaganda of the Kingdom of 
God abroad—the propagation of the Gospel in foreign lands. 

But when we are out to break new ground something 
different is needed. We have to win those who have 


i 


many 
points of moral and spiritual contact with missions, by inter- 


preting the enterprise in a way that is unecompromisingly 
Christian and yet will compel their whole-hearted support. 

An attempt to do this is being made in a new magazine 
to be floated this October under the title of ‘‘Outward Bound.’ 

‘‘Outward Bound,’” which Basil Mathews is editing, is to 
be a popular, illustrated, shilling monthly bookstall magazine 
for the train and the home, with a thrilling serial by ‘‘the 
R.L.S. of the twentieth century,’’ John Buchan; short stories 
by de Vere Stacpoole, Jerome K. Jerome, and others; new 
poems by Rabindranath Tagore, Alfred Noyes, John Drink- 
water, and their fellows; and articles on different sides of the 
life of every people under the sun—articles bv Lord Robert 
Cecil and other statesmen-seers on the Christian roots of 4 
world-wide League of Nations; articles by eminent Indian 
women, like Dr. “Alice Pennell (née Sorabji), and Mrs. Satthia- 
nedhan ; child studies by Mary Entwistle of ‘‘Taro’’ and 
‘*Bocks of Babies’’ fame; and the beauty of the world revealed 
through the music and the art of other peoples. 

All the subjects treated will be interpreted throughout in 
terms of the Kingdom of God, and in the light of the idea o 
carrying Christ to the whole world. They will, however, « 
interpreted, not in the manner of the missionary magazine, 
but with a less technically informed constituency in view. 

Both from our own point of view as readers of missionary 
magazines and as those who care—and Care ereatly—for 
carrying the knowledge of the need of the world, and the 
splendour of its redemptive effort, to the merchant, the parent, 
the teacher, the journalist, men and women of all types, 
‘‘Outward Bound’’ will come as! a thing to rejoice in and to 
support to the full level of our capacity. 


Readers of PErRroptcaL Accounts who may still have back 
numbers of the magazine in their possession which arg not 
wanted any more, are requested kindly to furnish us, if pos- 
sible, with copies of the following numbers: 

No. 63. September, 1905. No. 75. September, 1908. 
No. 95. September, 1913. 
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